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PRISONER’S HARP. 





LINES ADDRESSED TO ‘Hi.’ 
Dear FRirENDs: 

i send you a few lines, suggested by the remarks of 
*H.,’ inthe Christian Reflector, coucerning the ‘ Prison- 
er’s Friend.’ Mf you think them worth publishing, pray 
give them a place in your poet's corner. 


Respectluily, J. i. 


And wilt thou chide the man who claims 





‘Vhat bumble name, the pris’ner’s friend 
Chide then the streams, which, taught of God, 
O’er desert sunds their freshness send. 


Chide then the earth, whose mother brexst 





Opes to reccive her erring son; 
Or the kind trees, whose failing leaves 


Weep gently o'er the fallen one. | 


Chide thou the sun and rain of heaven, 
‘hat bless the evil and the just, 

But not the man whose pitying hand 
Would raise a brother from the dust. 


A thousand stars shine on thy way, 
Shall none his dreary path illume ? 
A thousand blossoms crown thy brow, 


For him shall no pale flow’ret bloom ? 


A thousand friends are linked to thee, 
‘They are thy blessing and thy boast; 
O miser heart! to grudge a friend 
‘Lo him who all things else has lost! 


The man thy ruthless will condemns 
Is of thy lineage and thy blood; 
E’en with his weakness and his crimes 


Thy heart claims perilous brotherhood. 


That heart may be more dark than his, 
E’en though thy hands be not so red; 
The word of earthly Justice falls 
Not always on the vilest head. 


Think that a mother gave him birth, 
A wife still names him in her prayers, 
Children are orphaned by his fall, 
God’s image is the mark he bears. 


Think of the fierce Eumimdes, 

That scourge him to remorse and shame; 
Think of his narro'v prison walls, 

His ruined hopes, his blighted name 


Remember, too, that One to whom 
Thy Pharisaic heart must bend, 

The Saviour of our faith and love, 
Our Jesus, was the sinner’i friend. 





| Adieu, ye green trees, ye soft meadows, adieu, 


[The following plaintive and touching adieu to home 
and its pleasures, though not in poetic merit to be com- 
paired with the celebrated ‘ Negro’s Complaint,’ famed 
the world over, yet as it comes from a heart unlike the 
Negro’s free from all crime, but like him ‘ forced from 
home and all its pleasures,’ is well calculated to excite | 
feeling in behalf of that unfortunate class who heretofore | 
have been looked upon as another race, equally so with 
the colored man. The convict, and the man ‘guilty of 


askin not colored like our own,’ have both had meted 








out to them a full share of the barbarous treatment 
which, so far, has characterised Christendom in her con- | 
duct towards the unfortunate. May the present revival 
of humanity which has commenced in regard to the 
black man, be but a prelude to as great an one in favor 
of the poor criminal. 

These lines were uttered impromptu by a convict as 


he left his native shores, soon to be immured in a dun- 
geon for life, and were taken down by one of the by- 
standers. Who will say that the prisoner is not ‘a man 


anda brother’, and has a heart capable of the finest emo- 


tions, as well as any of us ? 

The anguish of soul here so touchingly expressed, has 
doubtless been felt by thousands of poor prisoners un- 
der similar circumstances, but who had not the power to 
give utterance to their agitated feelings, nor to weave 
their distressed thoughts into verse, as this victim of mis- 
ery has done. Every sympathetic heart must feel for 
the woes of a class thus suffering in deep despair, and 
drop the mournful tear in their behalf. Let the religious 
bigot—the devotee of a theological creed that has killed 
what little humanity nature may have planted in his 
soul—rail at those who, unlike himself, have hearts to 
feel for the froward, and hands ready to reclaim the | 
wanderer; the truly humane and generous heed his cant 


and his inhuman taunts only to pity and despise.] 


THE PRISONER’S ADIEU. 





Ye rocks and ye mountains, I hasten from you, 
No more shall my eyes with your beauties be blest, 
No more shall ye soothe my sad bosom to rest. 


Ye birds, who so sweetly on each verdant spray 

Now twitter, your love and your troubles away, 
Ah, what would I give in your pleasures to share, 

To stray where I please, and to breathe the fresh air. 


| without 





Ye fishes so nimble, that sport in the stream, 
Revived by the warmth of the sun’s cheering beam, 
No more shall I witness your skill in the wave, 
Debarred from all freedom on this side the grave. 


No more shall I taste the pure breezes of morn, 
Nor view the soft shadows steal over the lawn, 
Nor sun, moon nor stars shal] again bless my sight, 
The gloom of a prison, a cold, cheerless night. 


Roll on, noble river, in grandeur and pride, 
Waft the stores of thy country on every side, 
Bring thy full share of wealth from th’ wide-spreading sea, 


Though comfort and hope must be strangers to me. | 
} 


horror! my misery never can cease, 
Nor my bosom again know the solace of peace; 

By the scorpions of justice now scourged from mankind, 
I leave neither friendship nor pity behind. 


With the goadings of guilt, in the depths of despair, 
What words can the height of my anguish declare ? 
The just [?] laws of my country have fixed my sad doom, 

To be buried alive in the damp dungeon’s tomb. 





What is life without liberty, oft have I said, 
‘To sweeten pale poverty’s pittance of bread ; 

These chains and a prison extort a deep sigh, 
My heart sinks within me, I languish to die. 


Farewell to my friends, now unwilling to own 
That such a vile outcast they ever have known, 
Oh that pang! bat *twas due to my children and wife, 
O pity and pardon a prisoner for life. 


| variations in the shades of guilt. 
| punishment from its very nature admits of no con- unpropitious results. The magistrate, with whom 
| traction or expansion, of no addition or diminution. | the important power of pardoning is lodged, eften 
The criminal either lives or dies; suffers the feels, that the infliction of such an extreme penal; 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
AS EXAMINED BY REASON AND EXPERIENCE. 


By Proressor T. C. UpHam, or Brunswick, ME. 
NUMBER IV. 


Some of the evils attending the infliction of eap- 
ital punishments have already been referred to. 
‘There are other incidental evils, which could not 
some confusion be introduced into the 
main argument: but which are undoubtedly enti- 
tled to some consideration, in forming a proper 
and just estimate of this subject. ‘These will now 
be noticed as briefly as possible. 

I. One of the difficulties attending the inflic- 
tion of capital punishments is this. Witnesses 
are unwilling to testify, and juries are unwilling 


‘ A | 
to convict, where the penalty is known to be death, 
| This difficulty is vot limited to those persons, nu- 


merous as they are, who have made up their minds, 
that the punishment of death is unlawful. There 
are many others, who have not formed a decided 
opinion on this subject, but are merely perplexed 
and doubtful. It is obvious, however, that in this 
situation they are almost as unwilling as those, 
who are entirely satisfied of the unlawfulness of 
capital punishments, to become the instruments, 
either directly or indirectly, of bringing this penalty 
upon the accused, especially when the evidence in 
the case, as it commonly is, is only circumstantial. 
This difficulty is increasing ; it is based in human 


nature, and therefore has in itself the elements of 


increase ; and it is confidently anticipated, that 
ere long the system of capital punishments Must 
cease in North America, if for no other reason, 
because it cannot be carried into effect. 

If. Another difficulty, attending the system un- 
der consideration is, that Capital punishment is 
always and necessarily a punishment in the high- 
est degree ; it is wanting in flexibility ; it cannot 
adapt itself with sufficient precision to the precise 
nature of the crime ; it is not susceptible of dim- 
inution and expansion, but is always one and the 
same. It is unquestionable, that this isa great 
practical evil, from which other forms of punish- 
ment are in general wholly free. If, for instance, 
we punish a man by taking his property, the 
amount taken may be greater or less: it may be 
five dollars, or ten dollars, or a hundred dollars, 
adapting itself with a very high degree of precis- 
ion to the actual amount or intensity of the crime. 
And again, if we punish the criminal by confining 
him in prison for a term of time, that term of time 
may be longer or shorter ; it may be a week, or a 
month, or a year; it may vary with the countless 
But capital 


whole or suffers nothing. 

Ill. Another great evil attending the system of 
capital punishments, and one closely connected 
with the evil, which has just been pointed out, is, 
that, where the punishment is once inflicted, there 
is no possible alleviation of it, no recall, no rem- 
edy. As the administrators of justice are fallible, 
a preference ought to be given to that form of pun- 
ishment, which in case of error in its infliction is 
susceptible of modification. If, for instance, a 
man is imprisoned on the alleged commission of 
crime, and is afterwards discovered to be innocent, 


‘it is one advantage of the punishment of impris- 


be restored to society, 
His property, 


lonment, thit he can 
|and some reparation can be made. 
ed it has been taken fromm him, cin be recovered : 
there can be a full repayment of all his pecuniary 
And not only this, a thousand sympathies 
ean pour their ample consolations into his wound- 
‘ed heart. But not so when the punishment of 
| death is inflicted ; there is no possibility of recall 
W at is then done, is done for- 


| losses. 





or of alleviation. 
ever. 
| IV. There is another, a fourth evil, less tan- 
| sible, less visible, less the subject of common 
| measurement and common reflection, but which, 
It is, 
wer aS A 
, that the infliction of capital punishments tends to 
lower the estimate of human life. By the laws of 
‘the Romans the public executioner, (for capital 
| punishments were inflicted upon slaves, when they 
were not permitted to be inflicted on the citizens, ) 
vas forbidden to appear in the Forum or, to have 


nevertheless, is a real evil; and a great one. 


a house in the city, not only because men feel a 
‘natural abhorrence in beholding such a character, 
but that also the minds of the people might not be 
familiarized to the idea of violating and extinguish- 
How different the state of things 
The time has been in 


ing human life. 


i. . 
'in some other countries? 


England, as we have already had occasion to no- 


*'tiee, when no less than 160 distinet crimes were 


capital; inthe reigu of Honry the eighth, two 
thousand persons are said to have been annually 
executed ; probably a much greater number were 
annually put to death under the forms of law in 
Paris, and the other cities and towns of France, 
during the French Revolution. Can there be any 
‘doubt what the effect of such a state of things 
must be? ‘The mass of the community must inev- 
itably draw the conclusion, that human life is but 
_of little importance ; that the distinction between 
man ang the brute animals is chiefly speculative 
and ideal: that man is but a dog; and that to 
smite him down with an axe or the guillotine is 
‘only turning a few ounces of blood out of its nat- 
‘ural channel. How conducive the prevalence of 
such an idea will be found to public morals and 
to domestic happiness, we leave to each one to 
judge. 

V. Another evil is, that the system of capital 
punishment furnishes a strong and undue tempta- 
tion to the exercise of the pardoning power. In 
every well ordered government the right of par- 
doning will be lodged somewhere : it is indispen- 

But the frequent exercise of this right is 
generally considered by writers on politics and ju- 
It tends to 


sable. 


risprudence as decidedly injurious. 
perplex public sentiment, to confound the disiine- 
tions of right and wrong, and to disturb the regu- 
lar course of justice, The system of capital punish- 
ments stands accountable for a large share of thc s 


| would be inappropriate and unjust, even ifthe crim- 

inal were guilty ofthe charge alleged against him. ft 
lie frequently the case, too, that the criminal has the 
| feelings of the community enlisted in his behalf; 
‘not because they suppose him to be guiltless, br t 
| because they do not perceive a due proportion be- 


‘tween the crime and the punishment: a state ot 
things, which very much diminishes the good ef- 


fects, which might follow. Under these circum- 
‘stances the criminal, notwithstanding the unques- 
tionable atrocities of his life, is often let loose up- 
on soeiety without any punishment at all. It is 
perhaps best in the existing state of things, that 
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he should be ; but it would undoubtedly be better, 
if the punishment were of such a nature as to 
render the pardon unnecessary. 

VI. Another evil attending capital punish- 
ment is, that it is especially liable to be abused 
and perverted by unprincipled men to purposes 
of revenge and tyranny. Leta man, or a body 
of men, usurp the government of their country, 
(such men as Sylla, Marius, Henry the Eighth, 
Robespierre, Francia, and others that might be 
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VISIT TO SPRINGFIELD. 





named,) and they will be likely to find means of 
applying the criminal code to the persons of their 
enemies. And if the system of capital punishment 
exists as a part of that code, the greatest and best 
of men will be likely to fall under it. Is it neces- 
sary to say that the whole history of the world is 
a confirmation of this statement? How many men, 
in refined and civilized, as well as in barbarous 
countries, have fallen in consequence of the rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of the inviolability of human 
life? How many individuals in all ages of the 
world, whose only crime was their patriotism, 
learning, and virtue, have been hurried out of life, 
because they happened to stand in the way of 
some usurping tyrant, or of some dominyst reli- 
gious or political faction? Socrates, Cicero, the 
Gracchi, Seneca, More, Sydney, Coligni, Vane, 
Russell, Barnevelt, Louis, the Sixteenth, Lavoisier, 
Baillie, Molesherbes, a countless host of martyrs 





in the cause of religion, John the Baptist, Stephen, | 
the Apostle Paul, Peter, the blessed Savior himself: | 
these are some of the names dear to literature, to 
patriotism and the great cause of humanity, that 
have suffered under this sanguinary system. 

In conclusion we would remark, that the subject 
of crimes and punishments, has been but imper- 
fectly understood. Men have too often measured 
the influence of punishment by the degree of suf- 
fering alone. ‘They think the harder the blow, | 
the more good is done : and that the good result | 
will be precisely in proportion to its severity. This 
is too limited a method of estimating this matter. 
In estimating the influence and anticipated results 
of any proposed punishments, it is necessary to 
take a combined view, on the one hand of the suf- 





fering : and on the other, of the character of the 
person, on whom it is inflicted, A light punish- 

ment will have more effect on a man of high char- 

acter, than a severe one will have on a manof low 
and abandoned character. The great object of | 
punishments, stated in a single sentence, is to | 
secure a compliance. with the wholesome laws of 
society. In order to secure this object perfectly, | 
it is necessary not only to provide for inflicting 
suffering on offenders, but to make provision also 
for raising the standard of character through the 
community generally. ‘The more you raise the 
standard of character in the community, the more 
you can lower the scale of penal enactments. A 
mild eriminal code will assuredly answer in a well- | 
informed and virtuous community ; and no legis- 

lature is at liberty to adopt a severe one, until it 

has tried every means to diffuse intelligence and 

uprightness. As an illustration, a very large pro- 

portion of the crimes of the community are owing 

to intemperance. Punishments undoubtedly tend 

to check these crimes ; but sound policy will un- 

doubtedly dictate, that every effort should be made 

to put an end to the degrading vice, which is the 

cause of them. Again numerous crimes are ow- 

ing to ignorance. Let every effort, therefore, be | 
made by the legislature and by private individuals 

to diffuse knowledge among the people. Men 

have long enough acted upon the principle of 
trampling upon and destroying each other ; letthem 

reverse the maxims of their conduct, and seek to 

bind up the wounds of their fellow-men, and to 

save them. ‘There is a great work to be done : 

a work honorable as it is great : a work which 

aims at the renovation of society, not by the inefii- 

cacious method of the block, the gallows, and the 
guillotine: but by the nobler methods of moral | 
culture; by purifying the fountain of good and 

evil in the youthful breast ; by planting the seeds 

of knowledge and virtue, which shall afterwards 

spring up and incorporate the strength of their 

branches and the beauty of their flower and fol- 

liage in the mature life and action of the man. 








Corporeal punishment is entirely abolished in 
the African (Smith) School in Belknap street, 
Boston; and by the Report of the sub-Committee, 
they are perfectly satisfied as to its success, and 
that the practice of flogging in other schools is | 
thought by many to exist less through the fault of 
the children than that of the teachers. 


In the Auburn Stete Prison there is a father and 
his three sons, the youngest only 14 years of age. 





Arrived here about midnight. Went to my 
usual home, the family of Eliphalet Trask. He 
soon found me a lodging, offering me my choice 
of three beds. It is not always that I fare so well. 
Here I found a hearty weleome, and my friend 
is always ready to give a shelter to the weary pil- 
grim. Ispent the Sabbath here. An appoint- 
ment had been given. out for me to lecture on the 
Treatment of the Criminal, but my health would 
not permit. 

The week was spent in laboring almost exclu- 
sively for Discharged Convicts. Dr. Church, 


|!awarm, devoted friend of humanity, kindly as- 


sisted me in this labor. I called on several cler- 
gymen; among them was the Rev. Dr. Peabody, 
Unitarian; Rev. Dr. Osgood, and Rev. Mr. Por- 
ter, both Orthodox; Rev. Mr. Lee, Episcopalian; 
Rev. Mr. Morse, Methodist; and Rev. Mr. Fol- 
som and Rey. Mr. Bennett, both Universalists. 
Nearly every one appreciated the labor. ‘lo show 
the views of these clergymen, | subjoin their 
written recommendations :— 


From the Rev. Dr. Peabody— Unitarian. 
SPRINGFIELD, July 27, 1846. 
The object to which Mr. Spear has given his heart and 
his time, is one so important to the welfare of the com- 
munity, as well as to the interests of humanity at large, 
that I can cheerfully and cordially recommend it to the 
liberality of those who are desirous of doing good. 
WILLIAM B. O. PEABODY. 
From Rev. Dr. Osgood, Orthodox, Rev. Henry W. 
Lee, Episcopalian, and Rev. O. D. Morse, Meth- 
odist. 


I freely concur in the above recommendation, as es- 
pecially referring to the efforts now making for the re- 
formation of Discharged Convicts, and recommend the 
object to the consideration of benevolent men. 

8. OSGOOD. 


T concur in the above. 


HENRY W. LEE. 
I do truly. O. D. MORSE. 


From Rev. A. A. Folsom and Rev. Samuel Bennett, 
Universalists, 
SPRINGFIELD, July 30, 1846. 
The important object to which Mr. Spear is now de- 
voting his time and labors, viz. to procure funds in order 
to establish an Asylum for Discharged Convicts, is well 
worthy the attention of every philanthropist, and calls 
with the voice of humanity upon every liberal soul to aid 
in this truly benevolent enterprise. 
A. A. FOLSOM, 
The above has my hearty concurrence. 
SAMUEL BENNETT. 
But recommendations were notall. About fifty 
dollars were subscribed by different individuals, 
a list of which was given last week. Much good 
was done. The females were also engaged. A_ 
Society was talked of ; a Fair was also suggest- 
ed, particularly by our friend Mrs, David A. 
Bush. 


after mn this great movement, 


I believe more interest will be felt here- 


A NEW HOTEL, 

I visited here a most beautiful hotel, the most 
finished I have ever seen, It was erected by Mr. 
George Dwight and some others whose names 
I have forgotten. It has about 120 rooms. It is 
an ornament to the place, and I believe will be 
well patronised. I would recommend the friends 
to call and see for themselves. 

I left the kind friends here, and in a few hours 
was landed in Worcester. On the way I met 
with Abbott Lawrence, who is deeply interested 
in providing an Asylum for Discharged Convicts. 

INTERVIEW WITH HON. ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


IT handed him my ‘Plea for Discharged Con- 
He read it with much interest, and then 
inquired about our success. He was ready to 
give $100, if $2000 could be raised. He was sat- 
isfied that great good might be accomplished. He 
had conversed with the Governor of New-York 
on the subject, and he highly approved of such a 
movement. He had been in Aubura. ‘There 
the prejudice was scarcely known that is so terri- 
ble to the discharged convict almost every where. 
In Auburn, the convict settles down among the 
inhabitants, and mingles with them daily in_ their 


victs.’ 


avocations! Mr. Lawrence thought the enter- 
prise should be kept distinet from any other. He 


was glad that Rev. Louis Dwight, Secretary of 


|the Prison Discipline Society, had consented to 
act with us. Will the friends of the cause help us 
to raise the $2000? Dr. Channing has also sub- 
scribed $100, and is ready to pay it at any time. 


VISIT TO WORCESTER. J 

I have found good aceommodations at the Tem- 
perance house. In the evening, I attended a lec- 
ture at the Unitarian Church, where I had an in- 
terview with two Unitarian clergymen, who high- 
ly approbated the plan of providing for the Dis- 
charged Prisoner. I also saw the Rev. Mr. 
Smalley, an Orthodox clergyman, who not only 
approbated the movement, but did something more 
substantial, banding me a present for the Society 
of five dollars. Mr. Hill, the Unitarian, gave me 
three. A Mr. Tolman two dollars. 
low this last name to pass without noticing a 
pleasing incident, which must be gratifying to the 
Mr. Tolman is an extensive 
He was applied to by an agent 
from the government to build some baggage wag- 
ons, for the Mexican war. He and his partner 
both refused! If all mechanics would take the 
same course, that disgraceful war would soon 


I cannot al- 


friends of peace. 
carriage builder. 


cease. 
VISIT TO THE JAIL IN WORCESTER. 

I asked permission to go in, when the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued :— 

Jailer.—It is dinner time. 

A. I must leave this afternoon. My name is 
Charles Spear. 1am connected with the Society 
for aiding Discharged Convicts, 

Jailer.—You have been here before. You 
made some wrong statements; such as this—when 
Barrett was hung, you said the irons were scarcely 
cold before they were put on to another murderer, 
DeWolf. 

A.—That is a figure of speech. 
after, that it might be said with propriety. 

Jailer.—You promised to correct your wrong 


It was so soon 


statements. 

4.—I did not. My brother might have done 
so. I spoke of that dungeon in the prison where 
the prisoner I believe had no bed, that you put 
him in for five days. Is there a bed there now? 

Jailer.—I shall not answer again. You have 
made out that Tam a liar. [Here he exhibited 
great rage, and I feared he might do some harm. 
Two other young men also spoke in a very in- 
sulting tone. ] 

4.—The Prisoner’s Friend is at your service. 
Correct any false statements. 

Jailer.—The clergymen of the place are al- 
lowed to visit the prison, You must get an order 
from the Sheriff. 

A.—If others do, then I will. 

{Here I left to go out.] 

Jailer.—You may go in, but you shall not speak 
to the prisoners. 

A.—If others are debarred, then I submit, but 
not without. I shall not go in under such a re- 
striction unless you subject others to it. 
My mission is to visit the prisoner, 
civilly and asked for a privilege usually grant- 


I went 


ed. Let the public judge between me and the 
jailer. LI understood that there were three per- 


sons confined there for capital cases. I wonder 
how much good was effected by the hanging of 
Barrett. ‘Sow an execution, and you reap a 
crop of murderers !’ 


P. 8S. If the jailor demands it, I will republish 
the statement to which he alludes on my former 
visit to his prison. 


I have at lust reached home, wearied with my 
journey, tired of contending with the prejudices 
of my fellow-men. Found all well, for which I 
felt really grateful to an overruling Providence. 


—cC. S. . 





Answer to *The Hangman’s Friend.’ 


The divine government is perfect. It is a fa- 
ther’s truth in a father’s love. Under it, right is 
always right, and always in joy; and wrong is 
always wrong, and always in suffering. Joy is 
not the consequence of right, it is the element of 
right—suffering is not the consequence of wrong, 


Right lives in joy, 





jit is the element of wrong. 
| wrobg in suffering, as the bird in the air, or the 
| fish in the water, their natural element. The di- 
vine law executes itself, as perfectly in the spirit- 
ual and moral, as in the physical world. ‘The di- 
vine law of right and wrong no more needs the 
enactments of human government to enforce it, 
than the divine laws of gravitation and mechanics 
need the same for their enforcement. Needs the 
law of the plumb line this enactment of human 
government? whosoever shall build his wall out 
of the perpendicular shall suffer the penalty of 
| having it pulled down, 








Or the law of light this? | 


~—whoso shall persist in looking into the face of 
the Sun shall have his eyes put out. Or the lay 
of mechanics this? whoso shall attempt by his sin- 
gle force to put himself in the way of a locomotive 
to stop its course, shall be crushed beneath i: 
Truly, in and for themselves, no more do the di- 
vine laws against murder, theft, falsehood, need 
human laws for their enforcement, than those 
physical laws. ‘They would enforce themselves 
like the physical laws, as we should see, if we who 
call ourselves society, were only innocent enough, 
and so trustful enough in God to leave a selfis!, 
attempt to provide for our own safety, and wai: 
and see the fulfilment of the divine law upon the 
wrong doer. We are not innocent enough te trust 
and wait, and so we will punish, mistakenly as- 
signing the requirements of the divine law as « 
reason for our enactments. 

The power of human law is in its commanding 
what is right, prohibiting what is wreng, and not 
in its penalty. . Its sanction is in the divine truth 
of its requirement or prohibition, hallowed in our 
moral nature, and not in the punishment it aflix- 
es to transgression. Strarge mistake ofa misguid- 
ed nature, which names the penalty of a law its 
‘The sanction of a law is the holiness 

Punishment does not make society 
Society 


sanction. 

of the law. 
safe. Vain thought that it does or can! 
is safe by reason of the good that is in it—by rea- 
son of those who have in their hearts no desire to 
commit crime ; and not by the punishment of those 
whose desires for crime ripen into the act. Courts, 
and officers, and prisons, and the gallows are not 
the safe-guards of society. Good persons are the 
police which keeps society. 
ishments, inflicted at the hand of the law, are the 
occasion by which the good may have a door of 
entrance to do its work in the heart of the erimi- 


Only in so far as pun- 


nal, are they anything but hurtful to the punished. 
To society itself, which inflicts them, they were 
never other than evil ; for no society which ever 
yet has existed enacted its Jaws in love. God is 


love. God is our father. We are all his chil- 


dren. Where exists, where has existed the pater 
nal human government, loving all its citizens a- 
children, administering to them the eternal, divin: 
law of love as the Father? 

These thoughts spring up as we read the las: 
letter of ‘The Hangman’s Friend.’ Depart- 
ing from the matter between us, namely, the righ 
of the capital penalty, he sets us a task of answer- 
ing a series of propositions. We have been lony 
enough in the wilderness of logical forms, and the 
philosophy of the barren intellect, where now h« 
is wandering ; and having come out from these to 
the land where is the presence and the simile ot 
God’s love, we cannot return back again to meet 
him there in that wilderness ; but must rather say 
to him, that there is a land of promise for human 
governments beyond, where love sits under its vine 
and-fig tree, with none to molest or to make afraid 
We sit there now in the spirit. When the na- 
tions are ready to show half the zeal, to bestow 
half the wealth, to devote half the effort, to sacri- 
fice half the life, to assign half the glory, towards 
reforming themselves, and the criminal, which now 
they throw away in the vain attempt to protect 
themselves by punishing crime, then the mount is 
gained from which they may see the promised 
land. In the meantime each one may see it indi- 
vidually, according to his prayer and seeking. But 
it would be in vain to attempt to show it to one 
who will still remain in the wilderness of barren 
logic, without love. Love gives us the wings 
wherehy we mount to this Pisgah. It is as really 
possible for the nations to banish war, and live at 
peace with each other, as it is really a fact that 
the individuals of the same nation now live at 
peace with each other. It is as really possible for 
a people to banish jails and the gallows, and live 
without punishing criminals, as it is really a fact 
that any family among that people lives without 
the same. It may be along time before that point 
is reached by any collective people. But it is in 
the possibilities of the future, and shall be reach- 
ed. 

It may be a help to our correspondent to write 
out at length his own thoughts, under the form 
which he proposes to us, but this his help would 
be our hindrance. If he shall hereafter use 
his own order of propositions, which he states for 
us, and set forth his own views, then we may more 
distinctly see where he is, and may have something 
to remark upon it. We hope he will do this. 

And now let us simply say that the divine laws 
are their own executors, without the aid of human 
government : and that no human government does 
propose to itself to enact its penalties for the sup- 
port and vindication of the divine law, but to en- 
force its own law, for its own self-preservation. It 
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only punishes what it supposes tends to undermine 
its own foundations, leaving vital requirements of 
the divine law to vindicate themselves. Itself is 
the deity which it seeks to vindicate. Our cor- 
respondent believes that the essence of the divine 
law is to reward virtue and punish vice. Human 
government enacts no rewards for virtue, only 
punishments for crime. At the utmost, it seeks 
to uphold the divine iaw only where it fears for its 
own safety, and then only on one side, the side of 
penalty. It trusts the divine law to itself to re- 
ward, cannot it a little trust the divine law to it- 
self to punish also? The penalties of human law 
have no proportion, or fixedness, but change year 
by year. They grow more mild as the race ad- 
vances, and hope is ever before us. We go for- 
ward with hope at our head. When we look up- 
on the penalty behind us, which has been repeal- 
ed, it is always hideous. You have but to repeal 
it, to make it hideous. As we take the buckward 
track in the history of penal law, the penalties 
seem greater crimes than the crimes they were 
enacted to punish. We are compelled to arraign 
society itself as an enormous criminal, a gigantic 
Thug. But we go onward, still, and still each cen- 
tury’s justice is hideous to its successor, Let us 
pass on, 

The first minister of bloody England, Lord John 
Russell, with the authority of the throne, has just 
announced to the electors of London ‘ that the prop- 
er treatment of the criminal is a problem yet to be 
solved.’ A PROBLEM YET TO BE SOLVED! in a na- 
tion where frowns Newgate and the Old Bailey, 
human slaughter houses ; dens, where the nation 


| we gather some particulars of the 


community should not be perfectly willing to allow 
the criminal to kill himself, if he preferred to do 
so? If there must be a killing, and it would be a 
comfort to the poor man to do the bloody work 
alone in his cell at midnight, we say, give him a 
chance to do the deed, Let him not be compelled to 
conceal a small blade thirteen months ; but let the 
knife, or the halter, or both, be put into his hands, 
and let him consult his own convenience in respect 
to the time and manner of doing the awful work. 
It may be said that it would be sinful for him to 
kill himself, that he has no right to commit suicide. 
How then is it, have any body of men the right 
to do that to an individual that he has no right to 
do to himself? Should it be said that the individ- 
ual gives up to the community the right to take 
his life for certain crimes, for the good of that 
community, we reply that he cannot grant the right 
to others so to do that to him which he has not 
originally the power to do himself. The advo- 
cates of capital punishment ought to justify sui- 
cide if they would be consistent. ‘They do in 
France. ‘They should in America. 

But Wyatt did not succeed in accomplishing his 
bloody purpose. His life was carefully preserved, 
by the State, until the following Monday. At half 
past five o’clock of that day he was led out to the 
scaffold, which had been previously erected in the 
jail, near his cell. EPesides the Sheriff, the Judg- 
es of the Court, the Clerk, the District Attorney, 
the Surrogate, and twelve other persons were 
present. ‘The Rochester Democrat, from which 
execution, 
says nothing of the presence of a clergyman, but I 





has ‘ Burked? tens of thousands of criminals, in 
the undoubted and authentic name of public jus- 
tice! And still crime has survived, and increased, 
while criminals have died by thousands and tens 
Bloody England is beginning to | 


of thousands, 
awake from its night, and to stagger under the | 
question, What is all this that I have been doing! 

All civilized society is now beginning to ask it- | 
self the same question, It is beginning to feel that 
it may be a requirement of the divine law to love, 
to reform, to redeem the criminal—that ‘ thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself? may be good 
We feel it, and it is our purpose to 
It shall yet be confessed: by 


human law. 
make others feel it. 
Christan society, that ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor | 
as thyself? is good criminal law. And then, hu- 
man and divine goverum nts will, so far, be ad- 
ministered on the same principles, and for the 
same ends. Not till then. 


EXECUTION OF WYATT. 
The Crime—.dttempts to commit Suicide—Swoons | 
at the Gallows—Persons present— Dying words | 


| 
| 


— Closing scene. 

Wyatt was convicted, last June, in Auburn, N. | 
Y., of the murder of James Gordon. Both of them 
were convicts in the State Prison in that place. It 
is said that Gordon very highly exasperated Wy- 
att, and being a hasty Southerner, he suddenly aim- 
ed a blow at him, which proved mortal. Wyatt 


was an assumed name. What his true name was 


we do not know. 

The 17th inst. was the time appointed for the | 
execution. But Wyatt resolved that he would not 
die by the hand of the Sheriff. He intended to be 
The Auburn Daily Adver- 


his own executioner, 
tiser of the 14th says: 
‘We learn from one of the turnkeys at the jail, that 
Wyatt mrade an attempt to commit suicide last night, by 
bleeding himse!f in the arm, which proved nearly success- 
ful. Jt appears from a written Statement, which he had 
prepared, that he had been in pessession of the point of a 
small knife blade (about half an inch Jong) for thirteen 


months, which he says was given him by some friend, 


not residing here, and which he has kept since concealed 
in a small piece of plug tobacco. This blade he had in- 
serted in the end of a stick, wound with a small string, 
and with it he opened the vein and bled until he fainted 
and fell. The noise attracted the attention of prisoners 
below, and they succeeded in arousing the keepers, when 


means were taken to restore him, which proved success- 
fal, and it is probable he will survive to undergo the sen- 
tence of the law. 

His preparations were made with great ingenuity. Te 
had saved some butter which had been provided with his 


provisions, putting it in a part of a clam-shell wherein his 
soap had been kept, in which he inserted a wick made 
from his suspenders, and with a match furnished for the 
purpose of lighting a cigar, he succeeded in igniting this 
novel substitute fora lamp. By its light he was enabled 
to make his preparations, such as fitting his blade, cord- 


ing his arm, &e.’ 


His attempt to kill himself was made by the pris- 
oner, on the night of the 15th, or the morning of 
the 14th inst. On the 17th, he was to be killed by 
the State. Now we cannot help asking why the 





hope the people will not censure them. 


think they would hardly venture to hang a man in 
New-York unless one was present to countenance 
it, and sanction it, by a formal prayer. 

In consequence of the great loss of blood on the 
preceding Saturday morning, when he attempted 


to kill himself, the poor forsaken creature fainted 


several times. Unable to stand, a chair was pro- 
vided for him, under the gallows. At three o’clock 
the Sheriff deliberately adjusted the halter around 
hisne:k. Wyatt then said in subdstax e— 

‘Mr. Sheriff, I want to say a fow words before I die. 
I have seen much and experienced much in this world. 
but it will soon be over. 1 respect you, and I respect 
your family. L hope the community will not blame my 
counsel, ‘They have done all they could for me, and I 
Judge ‘Sisson 
said a clergyman told him about the Vicksburg affair; I 
said then what I say now—a minister of the Gospel can 
tell what is not true. I never killed a man in Ohio, and 
now say it on the word of adying man. I have lived 
like a man, and I shall die like a man. 

I hope all present and the comm unity will have com- 
passion, and forget me ; but [am not afraid to die. I 
wish you would place the rope so that it will not give me 
pain. I want to say one thing more. It is not calcula- 
ted to benefit a man to go to the State prison, and be treat- 
ed as I have been. Good by, Mr. Sheriff! good by, Mr. 
Hopping ! Fare you all well!’ 

He was now so weak that he was unable to 
stand, and was consequently assisted by some per- 
sons present. Every thing being prepared, the 
block immediately fell, and Wyatt was launched 
into eternity. I thought at one time I would at- 
tempt to give utterance to my feelings in words 
when I first read the account of this execution, but 
the image of Wyatt, seated ina chair, fainting 
from the loss of blood, came up before me, and be- 


/neath the hideous gallows was I compelled to 


drop my pen, at the same time thanking God that 
my heart was not yet hard enough to justify such 


inhumanity to man.—s. M. s. 


Sermons against Capital Panishment. 


The Rev. H. B. Soule, of Hartford, Ct. and Rev. 
Mr. Hovely of N. Haven have delivered excellent 
discourses against Capital Punishment, since the 
execution of Potter, in their State. The Lord 
can overrule evil for good. Executions do much 
to call the attention of the people to the death pen- 
alty. We hope other clergymen in Connecticut 
will follow the example of Messrs. Soule and 
Hovely. We shall probably make some extracts 
from their sermons next week.—J. M. s. 


‘Ay! why do not some of the sanctified advocates 
of the death punishment preach a sermon on the 
good example offered in the execution of a child 
aged ten years! Such a test would, we should 
think, afford a most exquisite, eloquent and con- 
vineing argument in favor of hanging.’ 





PETITION AGAINsT CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.— 


The 


petition of the committee and members of the 


agaiust capital punishment is three hundred and thirty 


feet long, 


twenty pounds weight.—[Liverpool Mercury. 


Health and Life association, and inhabitants of Liverpool, | 


contains abo: t 12,500 signatures, and is about | their many friends. 


Life of Wyatt. 

We understand that Wyatt declared, in the presence 
of Dr. Willard and others, just before his execution, that 
he had within a few days given to his connsel a true his- 
tory of his life, of which, they had scarcely any knowl- 
edge. ; 





BOOKS, 


Our friends may not be aware of the choice col- 
lection of books, on the various reforms of the 
day, which we have for sale at our office. Every 
friend of progress must perceive that hoary-head- 
ed,and time-honored practices, deeply imbedded in 
the very hearts of a people, prone to respect the 
past in regard to improvements in morality, can- 
not be rooted out, or supplanted by the pure germ 
of truth, unless that pearl of great price finds its 
way tothem. ‘They will not seek after it, it must 
seek them. Then to circulate information, upon 
moral subjects, becomes an imperious duty, and in 
no way can so much be done for the purifica- 
tion of, and building up in holiness of the human 
race, as by reading those works which relate to 
human progress ourselves, and after adopting 
their noble sentiments, seeking to induce others to 
do so also. Every reformer should always have 
on hand a supply of these ‘ spiritual weapons,’ that 


his race, he may have an ‘ arrow of conviction ’ to 
cast into their almost, but not quite, impenetrable 


hearts. By looking over the advertisement of 
books in another column, the names of some of the 


works that we have on hand may be seen. We 
would especially call the attention of our friends 
to the works of Mr. Fowler as the most valuable 
of any books we are acquainted with. Society 
could not be better served, than by the circulation 
of his writings. 


Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Fair. 








We have received a circular, issued by the 
friends of the slave,in Providence, R. f., calling 
| for aid in behalf of the Fair to be held in that city, 

the second day of September. We regret that we 
have not room to publish it entire this week as re- 
Our shect is small, and our columns are 


quested, 


constantly crowded. We have been compelled to 


/ omit much matter which has been on hand a 


number of weeks. After stating several impor- 


tant reasons why we should be interested in the 
good cause of freedom the circular says : 

‘We invite you to enlist with us in this work, both by 
contributing yourselves of whatever Providence has 
thrown into your possession of a contributable nature, 
Nothing will 
We 


earnestly entreat you to leave no friend unsolicited—to 


and by soliciting contributions of others. 


come amiss—anything and everything will aid us. 


let no influence lie dormant—to let no energy remain in- 
active—to let our stock lack nothing which you can pos- 
sibly spare. 

Any requisite information may be obtained by addres- 
Broad and Dorrance Streets. Contributions and dona- 
tions may be deposited in the same place, or with either 
of the following persons : 

S. R. Harris, 
S. B. R. Foster, 
E. H. Brown, 


bby Burgess, 


Mary R. Clarke, 
Caroline Ashley, 

H. B. Redway, 
Mary Hathaway, 
Parthena T', Janes, 
Sarah R. Smith, 
Mary Smith.’ 


Amarancy Paine, 
bby Thurber 

y ; 
Lucretia Francis, 


A emer 





W omen.--Perhaps a more just or beautiful com- 
pliment was never paid to woman thau the follow- 
ing from Judge Story: 

‘'To the honor of the sex be it sail, that in the 
path of duty, no sacrifice is with them too high or 


too dear. Nothing is with them impossible, but 





| to shrink from what love, honor, innocence and re- 
| ligion require. ‘The voice of pleasure or of pow- 
| er may pass by unheeded, but that of affliction, 
| never, ‘Che chamber of the sick, the pillow of the 
dying, the vigils of the dead, the altars of religion, 
| Timid 
| 
| 


though she be, and so delicate that the winds of 


never missed the sympathies of woman. 


heaven may not too roughly visit her, on such oc- 
casions she loses all sense of danger, and assumes 
a preternatural courage, which knows not, and 
| fears not consequences. Then she displays that 
| undaunted spirit which neither courts difficulties 


| nor evades them, that resignation which utters 


| neither murmurs nor regrets ; and that patience 
| in suffering which seems victorious over death it- 


| self, 


The Iutchinsons are now at their mountain home at 
Milford. some fifteen miles from Manchester, enjoying 
the pleasures of a rural life, and the cordial greetings of 
The family now own three large 


and beanttfal farms.—f Manchester American. 


whenever he comes in contact with the enemies of 


sing Amarancy Paine, Anti-Slavery Office, corner of 
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| Donations for the Cause. 
| E. B. Averill, Dover, Me., $1; L. Church, Ashfieid, 
'Ms., 1; D. W. Aldrich, Miliville, 1; Simeon Barnard, 
Unionville, Pa., 2; Anson Burnham, Itampton, 1; M. 
| ¥. Nash, Ridgeway, 1. 








| BOARDERS WANTED. 
| I can now accommodate two men with board, or a 
|man and his wife. Apply at my house, 30 London st., 
| or at the oflice of the Prisoner’s Friend, 40 Cornhill. 
JOHN M. SPEAR. 

| EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A man will want employment the last day of August 
as a coachman, or in a public house, or in a private fam- 
ily. He informs us that he is determined in future to 
em man. Who will give him an opportuaity te 
abor ? 


BLACKSMITH. 
A man wants a place to work as a Blacksmith. 
Aug. 5 7 


BLACKSMITH AND FARMER. 
| Aman wants a place to work at Farming in the sum- 
mer, and at Blacksmithing in the winter. He will desire 
/ to commence labor the last of this month. 





PLAOE WANTED BY A BOOK-KEFPER. 

A man, well qualified to keep accounts, desires a 
place. He is poor, and wants the assistance of the hu- 
_mane and the friends ef the prisoner. Who will em- 
ploy him? He has no relations, and but few friends in 
| this country, 
| eS Ob eae 
/A PLACE IN A GROCERY OR SHIPPING OF- 
| FICE WANTED. 
| A young man wants a place in a Shipping Office, or in 
| a Grocery Store. Aug. 5 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


| ‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANc- 
TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD REHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
| HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
| ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.---Jihle. 


| 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


| 
| 
| 
| —_— -—- —=- 
Titvet, for the murder of 
‘Time of execution 


NEW-YORK! 
‘John Covert at Whitehall. 
jnot known. 

Wictciam Freeman, for the murder of the 
To be hung 


| 
Van Ness family, near Auburn. 
September 18, 1846. 


| y ‘ 

| VIRGINIA! Hunrer Hinz, for the murder ot 
“Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
| February, 1847, 

“ . 

| ARKANSAS! Marry, for the murder of his 
‘sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 
Groree, a Euchee Indian, for the murder of 
| Mr. Reynolds, near Fort Gibson. ‘Time of exe- 
cution Sept. 14, 1846. 

r ‘ vry . ‘ y y r fe CY 

| KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Serub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
'ecution not known. 

MARYLAND! Ww». Wuee ter, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 


| VERMONT! Evcexe Curerorn, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
any day. 

SOUTH CAROLINA! Negro Giri, aged 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to take place 
in Columbia county, in August. 

Witsiam Situ, for negro stealing (!) Ex- 
ecution to take place on the first Friday in Sep- 
tember. 

Anranam, a slave, for an attempt to murder 
Lewis Rimrod, who was attempting to arrest him 
as arunaway. To be executed on the second 
Iriday in October. 

GrorGe, a slave, for murder, to be executed 

_in Charleston on the first Friday in October. 


LOUISIANA! Samuet Kennevy, for the 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
time of execution not appointed, 

MAINE! THOMAS ‘Tuorn, for murder: now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
‘execution any day. 


| 


| ILLINOIS! Aroxzo Pennineron, for the 
‘murder of Simon Davis. ‘Time of execution net 
fixed. 


KILLED-«by the State! 
| In Auburn, N. ¥., on the 17th inst... ——— Wyatt. 
| Near Clinton, Missouri, John C. Lester. 
In Vicksburg, Mississippi, on the 25th ult., Georg», a 
shove 
i 
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From the Repository. 
COMMUNION. 


BY REV. E. W. RF YNOLDS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


War was raging between England and France. 
Bonaparte had broken the treaty of Amiens. All 
the Englishmen living in India were perplexed 
‘and anxious ;° some for the fate of their richly la- 
‘den vessels, and some on the subject of their safe 
‘return to their native land. 
| Among the last I found myself. 
time for some vessel belonging to a neutral power 
‘in which I might sail, and at length was so fortu- 


There’s holy music over my spirit stealing, 
Whose notes find peaceful entrance to the soul: 
May not those gentle whisp’rings be revealing 
Truths that have power the stricken to console ? 





Bright Faith to me her glories now unfolding, 
Wakes extacies within, unknown before: 

O tell it not of time when all, beholding 
Earth’s ransomed host, shall sing on Zion’s shore ? 


I sought a Jong 


! . . . 
There streameth down from Heaven’s extended portal | nate as to engage a passage in a Danish ship. 
| In all points where luxury was the question, this 


ship appeared to me far behind those belonging to 
the East India company ; but it was a bettersailer, 
and in discipline was equal to an English man-of- 


A ray of light that round the throne doth burn; 
It cometh from the hand of the Immortal, 
To guide the spirit in its calm return! 


Yet for a time upon the earth it dwelleth, 
Imparting strength unto the struggling soul ; 

Its mighty sway unconsciously revealeth, 
And o’er the sea of passion holds control! 


war. 

I could not have believed so much order, regu- 
larity, and blind obedience could have been en- 
forced in a merchant ship. 

When inward tempests rage with wild commotion, 

And gloomy clouds are gathering o’er the mind / 
Lo! as the sun-light streams across the ocean, 

Is felt its heavenly influence, warm and kind. 


The first Lieutenant was one of the finest look- 
|ing men I have ever seen. For the rank to which 
jhe had been promoted, without the ordinary pre- 
vious steps, he owed less to the circumstances of 
Then, victor over every dark temptation: being the son of the owner than his uncommon fit- 
‘The soul breathes out its fervent gratitude 
To Him, the unsealed fount of consolation, 
Where spectres ne’er upon our peace intrude. 


ness for the place. 

The only bad man we had on board was the 
cook, a Portuguese by birth, sun burned, and of a 
‘dark, lowering aspect, and his great delight seem- 
‘to be in breeding dissensions among the crew.— 
‘His malignity of character had often brought pun- 
|ishment upon him, and one evening about the mid- 
| dle of the voyage, he had been condemned by the 


The following beautiful hymn was written by Dr. , . eRe. } ; 
acaen for + ty Mpc: mena of the London Domestic | frst Lieutenant to be put into irons for attempting 


Mission Society in April.] 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
There is a tale by Jesus told; 
It charmed the listeners round of old— 
A tale of that benignant man, 
Who, when the proud passed heedless by, 
Supplied what kindness cculd supply— 
The good Samaritan. 





Then comes the sacred hour of deep communion, 
When God’s own spirit, breathed in earth and sky, 

Invites earth’s wayward, wand’ring sons to union, 
And bears the universe of mind on high! 





| to poison one of the sailors. 


No positive proof of the poisoning could be 
found, and although all were convinced of his guilt, 
he was released from further punishment, but his 
malignant nature was highly exasperated, and he 
swere to be revenged on the Lieutenant. 


One fine eveni g, the Lieutenant came up with his 
| young and beautiful wife, to walk onthedeck. They 
stopped to watch the flying fish, and admire the 
serene water and bright blue sky, when suddenly, 
before any one was aware of his intentions, the 
cook rushed forward and plunged his knife deep 
into the heart of the young husband. He sank 
dead on the deck, and the Portuguese sent forth a 
shrill, fiendish laugh. 

The bereaved sank fainting beside the murder- 
ed body, and the warm blood from his heart stream- 
ed over her marble neck and face. 

The Captain had been called, and came running 
to the quarter deck. When he saw the body of 
the Lieutenant he wept like a child, for he loved 


Robbed, naked, wounded, by the way 

The suffering, sinking traveller lay ; 
Swift to his aid his helper ran, 

Bound up his wounds with tender care, 

Food, raiment, home, provided there— 
The good Samaritan. 


And still that tale of pathos fills 
The awakened heart; stil] touches, thrills 
With sympathy’s own talisman, 
The springs of generous thought to move, 
And bids us imitate and love 
That good Samaritan. 


A wider field is ours; not one 
Stripped, wounded, destitute, alone ; him like a son. 

But man in crowds neglected, man | ‘The crew were highly incensed, and would have 
In congregated wo doth call, ‘torn the murderer in pieces, if the Captain had not 
‘That each should be to each—to all, interfered, and ordered him to be laid in chains 

aes a ve and kept for a fuair trial. 

| The corpse was lowered to the hold, and the 

young widow was carried to her berth, without 
ithe least returning consciousness. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR ? 
BY MRS, 8. R. MORRIS. 
Who is my neighbor? It is he, 
Wherever found, who seeks relief; 
Whose sad and weary brow I see,— 
i’ go and soothe, and share his grief. 


At eight o’clock I received an invitation to the 
quarter deck. 1 followed the messenger and found 
the officers, passengers and crew of the vessel as- 
sembled. ‘The sailors all dressed in their Sunday 
|clothes, were ranged on each side of the deck.— 
| The Captain, surrounded by his officers, stood on 
the poop. ‘The corpse of the murdered man, 
stretched on a board, lay before them, covered 

Whecs. every cheriched haps io crashed, with a roerepame flag. ‘The silence of death reign- 
And. who fross life would gladly part ;-— ed around. Phe sun, near the yromaapegd lighted 
~ How sweet to teach it, heaven is just. the group with his parting rays. ‘The sails hung 

on the masts, without motion. I joined the group 
No one spoke a word. 





Who is my neighbor? *Tis the poor, 
Whose faithless eye is dim with care ; 

Who seeks his food from door te door— 
He shall of my abundance share. 


Who is my neighbor? *Tis the heart 


Who is my neighbor? °Tis the man 
Whose pulse is weak, whose eye is dim, 

Whose form is bent with age and pain ;— 
I'l go and strive to comfort him. 


of passengers. 

The silence at length was broken by the sound 
of feet, and the larboard watch appeared, march- 
ing slowly to the quarter deck, holding their short 


Who is my neighbor? He whose hands sabres in their hands. ‘They were the escort of 


Are reeking with a brother's blood ; the murderer. The officers formed two lines, with | 
Ab; him PU wack these woe pemmands, the Captain at the head, facing the approaching 
Which lead the sinner home to God. procession. 


Who is my neighbor? "Tis the child 
Who has no home, or friends, to bless - 
But pure religion, undefiled, 
Shelters the lone and fatherless. 


We looked at each other without speaking a 
word. What was about to be done? We loek- 
ed one after another up to the highest mast, ex- 
pecting to see a noose prepared for executing the 
Who is my neighbor? Yonder slave, | criminal ; for we knew that in the Danish erimi- 

Who toils, confined in thought and limb: ‘nal process no time was lost, but condemnation 
Who has no rest but in the grave— and execution were very near each other. 


I'll ever strive to rescue him. | 





The second Lieutenant read the regulations, by 
which the Captain of a ship had full power to try, 
hecwuag: and punish the sailors for crimes commit- 
; 
| 


| 


Who is my neighbor? *Tis the world, 
Whene’er that world in suffering lies; 

My banner then shall be unfarl’d, 
Stamp’d with that love that never dics. 


ted on board during the voyage. 
He asked the criminal if his trialshould be con- 











‘| was one of deep interest. 





ducted in the Danish language. He made no ob- 
jection, and the court was opened. 

Previous to examining the witnesses the flag 
was removed from the corpse, and a visible shud- 
der shook the murderer, when he saw the calm, 
almost heavenly expression of the victim’s face. 

The trial was conducted in the simplest manner 
possible. There were many witnesses of the mur- 
der, and the criminal act was fully proved. 

The blood ran cold in my veins, when the knife 
was produced and the criminal sent forth ahother of 
his fiendish Jaughs at the sight of his victim’s blood, 
which covered it from point to handle. 

After the witnesses had been examined, the offi- 
cers declared the cook guilty of the murder, and 
the captain covered his head and read the sen- 
tence, 

As I did not understand the Danish language in 
which the sentence was delivered, I was greatly 
astonished however at the change which took 
place in the demeaner of the criminal. It had 
been evident from his whole bearing, that he had 
no fear of death, nor any other feeling of com- 
punction for the crime he had committed ; but as 
the Captain proceeded, he turned suddenly pale, 
threw himself upon his knees, and earnestly prayed 
for mercy. While we were wondering at the 
change, four men approached with cords in their 
hands. All was now apparent, and we could no 
longer wonder at the agitation of the prisoner. 

He was bound back to back with the corpse, a 
prayer was read by the chaplain, and then dead 


and living, were launched into the sea. 


Before the bodies had touched the water, we 
perceived an unusual agitation at the side of the 
ship, and were not long in discovering the cause. 
An enormous shark darted like an arrow through 
the waves and greedily seized his double prey. 

The piercing shriek of the criminal was lost in 
the gurgling sound ; but I caught sight of his face 
as the monster seized him, and the image is still 


| before me, sleeping and waking—the anguish of a 


thousand deaths was like his looks. 





On Web- 


nesday evening, of the present week, an extraor- 


An Exrraorpinary MarriaGe. 


dinary marriage was celebrated at the ‘ Home,’ 
connected with the Prison Discipline Society, 
which contains generally about twenty females, 
who have been discharged from the State Prison 
or Penitentiary. In this instance, the female had 
fallen into vice, and was abandoned by him who 
had led her astray. When she came out of prison 
she was taken under the care of the Society, where 
she remained for some time, and it is believed that 
she is reclaimed ; and on Wednesday evening she 
was married to the man who had been the main 
cause of all her sufferings. The ceremony was 
performed by judge Edmonds, and the oceasion 
Several of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Society 
were present, with their wives and daughters. A 
marriage feast, which was plain, though abundant, 
was provided by some of the ladies, who have 
charge of that department ; and, at an early hour, 
the company left, very much gratified with the 


evening’sceremonies. [New York Evening Post. 





A Tririe.—One kernel is felt in a hogshead 
—one drop of water helps to swell the ocean—a 
spark of fire helps to give light to the world. 
You are a small man—passing amid the crowd, 
you are hardly noticed; but you have a drop or 
spark within you that may be felt—felt through 
eternity. Do you no believe it? Set that drop in 
motion—give wings to that spark, and behold the 
results! It may renovate the world. None are 
too small—too feeble—too poor to be of service. 
Think of this and act. Life is no trifle. 





Ir 1s Truz. Nomercantile man, or mercantile 
nation, has any friendship but for money ; any 
alliance between them will last no longer than 
their common profit is endangered; no longet 
than they have an enemy who threatens to take 
from each more than cither can steal from the 
other. 





Prive ann Homiiry. Pride is an unchristian 
quality ; yet how many who call themselves Chris- 
tians, are proud !—whilst its antipode, Humility, 
is a Christian grace, yet how few who call them- 
selves Christians are truly humble! 


The following is from Hood’s description of a 
summer’s eve: 


‘ The flowers have shut their eyes; the zeph- 
yr’s light has gone, having rocked the leaves to 
sleep, and all the little birds have laid their heads 
under their wings, sleeping in feather beds.’ 


BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH. 
MENT, &c. 

Haviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we ean 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard to work. 
on Capital Punishment. We have a few pampb- 
lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 
England. Should the friends of the cause extend to ug 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford to 

We trust they will call and ex- 
The following is a list : 


print a variety of tracts. 
amine for themselves. 


Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear: 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

‘Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur. 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-York. By John [. 
O'Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 
Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the _in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punis}, 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 184!. Price 6 cts 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esy 
1835. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 
cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachuset: 
Legislature. Price 6 cents. 


Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon. a 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 


By E. H 


The writings. of J. Sydney Taylor, the distinguished 
opponent of Capital Punishment ; also, 

Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. By; 
Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R.8., F. 8 A., St. Johns 
College, Cambridge—for sale by the dozen or hundred 


In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
ment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is or 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

The postage on books has been so much reduced, a 
to make it an object with parchasers to bave them sent b» 


mail, Booksellers do a large business in this way 


We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 
in the same manner. 


Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War. 
Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 
Do. do. _for Young Women 
Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou, 
Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 
A Condensed and Popular View of the Evidences 0! 
Christianity, 
Foster’s Book-Keeping, 
A New System ot Penmanship, 
Beauties of Penmanship, 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 
House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 
Young Husband, a 
Young Wife, os 
Young Mother, fs 
Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 
Interior Life, by do. 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Phonographic Class Book, 
Reading Lessons in do. 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 
Combe’s Physiology, 
Do. Phrenology, 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 
Do. on Diet, 
Do. on the Management of Children, 
Memoir of Howard, 
Do. of Wilberforce, 
Narrative o! Frederick Douglass, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T. Sar- 
geant, 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Character o 
the Disciples, 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 
Channing on Slavery, 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 
De. Gambler’s Mirror, 
Law of Kindness, 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 
Facts in Hydropathy, 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 
Do. on Temperance, 
Do. on Matrimony, 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvemeat, 
Synopsis of Phrenology, 
Pictorial Alphabet—Anna’s  Trials—John's 
tnres, and other Works for children. 


Ady: i 





AGENTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Isaac Austin, Nantucket. Post Master, Danvers. 
T. A. Smith, Aunisquam. John Bailey, New-Bedfe:¢ 
Benj. Spinney, Taunton. H. Bates, Norton. 
Capt. C.Goodspeed, Hyannis, G. Higgins, P.M. Brewste: 
8. Higgins, Orleans Rev. Mr. Clark, Truro. 
Noah Jackman, Attleboro.’ J.S. Hammond, Marbleh’é 
M. Polly, Leominster. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston 
Nathan Wyman, Woburn, Hiram A. Morse, Hollistos 
Rev. Wm. Coe, E. Medway. E. K. Whitaker, Need haw 
Darius Smith, Weymouth. Leouard Church, Ashiield 
E. Munroe, Reading. 
VERMONT. 
Rey. Mr. Sanborn, Barre. Eli Ballou, Montpelier. 
H iskell& Palmer, Woodstock. Dr. Spaulding, Bratt!lebors’ 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Leonard Chase, Milford. E. K. Rowell, Manchester 
Rufus Merrill, Concord. Rev. I. Thompson, Halifax 
RHODE-ISLAND. 


Rev. B. Taylor, Providence. 


MICHIGAN. 


W. W. Hebbard, Adrian, } W. H. Gray, Kalamgzoe 
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